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Letters to the Editors 





Wasted Opportunity Seen in Colleges 





Leyburn Article 


The article on “Presbyterians and Hizgh- 
er Education” by J. G. Leyburn is very 
timely (OuTLOOK, Nov. 20). What a waste 
of opportunity we have in many of our 
colleges. Where else can we do as much 
as here. Colleges have such an excellent 
opportunity to nurture these young men 
into maturer and dedicated “laymen” and 
leaders. No adult education program in 
church later on has the same opportunity. 
How a minister has to struggle to find 
and to educate leaders in his church. Our 
colleges do not make the most of their 
time, often for four years. 

A college can be both outstanding scho- 
lastically and outstanding in vital Chris- 
tian nurture. One college president told 
me when I asked him about this lack in 
our colleges that “after all, the other 
students have to be considered.” He meant 
those from other denominations, Roman 
Catholics and non-Christians. But where 
is there room for vital witness? There is 
no doubt at a Roman Catholic college that 
that is Roman Catholic. And they have 
enough students. 

I would like to include another point. 
To make sure the college president is a 
dedicated and courageous Christian, backed 
by Synod. A “well-known, outstanding 
leader of the church” is not always the 
right person. 

Mr. Spivey’s letter (Nov. 20) is excel- 
lent. I intend to present his beautiful 
hymn at our next women’s meeting. 

Mrs. Kurt H. MUNCHHEIMER. 
Rio Dell, California. 


On Fallout Shelters 


I wish to applaud the letter of Charles 
A. Sheldon in the OvurLooK of November 
13. 

Radiation sickness is brought about by 
excessive exposure of human beings to 
radiation of very short wavelength, such 
as X-rays used in medical diagnosis or 
beta-rays emanating from radioactive ma- 
terials. Radiation sickness may be such 
as to allow recovery after a more or less 
prolonged period or it may cause death, 
depending on the severity of the radia- 
tion dosage. Radiation sickness may be 
avoided by preventing the dangerous ra- 
diation from striking the body, either by 
avoiding sources of strong radiation or by 
shielding the body from such sources. 
Radiation sickness has been studied until 
the cause, prevention, and possibility of 
cure are reasonably well known, and in 
these respects the situation is not different 
from smallpox, typhoid fever and other 
diseases. 

When we view radiation sickness in 
this light we come to see that some of the 
statements we hear and read about fall- 
out shelters are somewhat less than wise. 
For example, it is difficult to see that the 
morality of preventing radiation sickness 
is inherently different from preventing 
smallpox or typhoid fever. It is true that 
a fallout shelter may be required com- 
pared with vaccination or immunization, 
but if there is a real possibility that an 
epidemic of radiation sickness might 
break out, is it more cowardly or does it 
show less faith in the merciful providence 
of God to take preventive measures than 
with smallpox or typhoid fever? Preven- 
tive measures should, of course, include 
measures to preserve peace, both short 
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and long term. But there are conceivable 
conditions where peace is not dependent 
solely on the actions and intentions of 
Christian people, and where nuclear war 
becomes a real possibility. It is becoming 
more probable that if Russia should sub- 
ject our country to nuclear attack, it will 
be done with weapons which will create 
the maximum danger of radiation sick- 
ness following the attack. The recent test- 
ing of very large weapons, greater than 
20-megatons yield, indicates such inten- 
tions. 

I believe it to be Christian prudence to 
weigh the possibilities as well as may 
be, and to act to prevent radiation sick- 
ness if an epidemic seems possible. Such 
action should surely be designed to pro- 
tect the whole community as well as pos- 
sible, rather than individuals selected on 
the basis of wealth or foresight or fear- 
fulness. It would seem that shelters for 
the prevention of an epidemic of radia- 
tion sickness should be provided as part 
of community-wide plans covering shelter, 
food, sanitation, public discipline, decon- 
tamination, etc., in case of nuclear attack. 

I am firmly convinced that the long- 
range solution to this problem among 
others is evangelization of the whole 
world. We ought to multiply our efforts 
to bring the day when all peoples ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as Savior and 
Lord. But we should do this quite apart 
from whether it would solve our problems 
or not. We should do this because the 
loving God has provided us with salvation 
to eternal life and we seek to share the 
knowledge of his love with all the world. 
But if a nuclear war happens and we are 
not prepared to prevent an epidemic of 
radiation sickness, who will evangelize 
the world in our place; who will dis- 
charge our responsibility for the propa- 
gation of the faith? 

We must give our best thought and ef- 
fort to our greatest responsibilities, and 
surely among them is this one: “You shall 
be my witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea, Sa- 
maria, and the utmost parts of the earth.” 

Only so long as we survive can we con- 
tinue to witness ourselves and support the 
witness of others. LEE G. Davy. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


A MAN Is Nominated 


Having just finished reading your edi- 
torial of the week “A Man on Horseback” 
from the New York Times (OvuTLOOK, Nov. 
27), which was followed by an invitation 
to present nominations.* I am moved to 
nominate the man on horseback who rode 
into Jerusalem along a route bestrewn 
with palm branches and the garments of 
the amazed populace. If we must choose 
a figure mounted and ready to ride, let 
us choose the Prince of Peace who neither 
rattled saber nor tongue. A man who rode 
with quiet dignity and resolute purpose. 
And who sought the goal of creating in 
the world the one “Family of God.” May 
I offer humbly, for He would want it that 
way, the name of Jesus of Nazareth in 
nomination as the man on horseback to 
lead this nation, and all nations of the 
world, through this dangerous time. 

L. DouUGLAS THROCK MORTON. 
Pine City, Minn. 

*While our invitation, a standing one, 
solicits editorials-of-the-week, we are never- 
theless glad to have this appropriate applica- 
tion of the idea.—Editors. 


Cavalcade 


The (Presbyterian, U.S., Evangelistic) 
Cavaleade failed? (OvuTLooK, Nov. 13.) 
What did we expect it to do? Work gq 
miracle? Bring the unsaved rushing to 
our churches? Does a series of revival 
services accomplish this? Do even the 
super-evangelistic campaigns? What did 
we expect—one campaign to do the work 
we have so long failed to do? How many 
unchurched were brought to the services? 
How many were even invited? Who 
failed? 

JOHN S. WALKUP. 
Fountain Inn, S.C. 


‘ 





CHRISTMAS, 1861-1961 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


“And the Word became flesh . and 
dwelt among us.”—John 1:14. 


Sir Charles (C. P.) Snow is a first- 
rate British scientist who writes in such 
an interesting and simple way that lay- 
men understand him. At a dinner party 
(I believe it was at Cambridge Univer- 
sity) he found scientists and other schol- 
ars not only unable to understand each 
other but hardly able to talk among 
themselves. 

Coming closer home, one of the unfor- 
gettable stories of Kansas City’s Mayor 
H. Roe Bartle (ruling elder in the U. S. 
Church) is of two brothers in his family 
background. One had fought for the 
Union and the other for the South. One 
belonged to the U. S. and the other to 
the USA Church. They lived in the same 
town and did not speak to each other for 
forty-five years! Then one day their 
grandchildren brought them together. 

It is a strange paradox and to many 
a heartbreak that in such a world as ours 
and in such a time the now U. P. Church 
and the U. S. Church are not talking 
with each other as churches. We are the 
nearest together (as brothers) and in 
some ways the farthest apart! 

Presbyterians talk with Lutherans; 
Lutherans with Roman Catholics in Ger- 
many; Anglicans with Orthodox. God 
takes the initiative and comes down to 
earth to talk with proud, sinful folk like 
you and me, but we (U. P. and U. S.) 
do not speak! 

Perhaps at Christmas, 1961, one hun- 
dred years after Christmas, 1861, a little 
Child, Bethlehem’s Babe, God’s Son and 
our Savior, will help us. 

* * x 
YOU are not saved by Christ if your 
blood does not boil at the gross injus- 
tice and injury to mankind, of the slums, 
or of unemployment, or of war, or of 
maldistribution of the means of life.— 
A. D. BELDEN. 





THE COVER: “And Praises Sing,’’ from 
Christmas, An American Annual of Christ- 
mas Literature and Art, Vol. 29. Augsburg 
Publishing House. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





e U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
predictions are that church construction 
for this year will total slightly less than 
$1 billion, next year’s record will be 
about $10 million over the billion-mark. 
This vear’s record is expected to run 
about 3% less than last vear’s.... @ 
A LONG DISPUTE between the Christian 
Brothers of California and the U. S. In- 
ternal Revenue Service has been settled, 
with the Roman Catholic religious order 
which operates a winery agreeing to pay 
$3,477,390 in federal income taxes... . 
e THE SouTH AFRICAN government has 
refused to permit Chief Albert Luthuli, 
winner of the 1960 Nobel Peace Prize, 
to visit the U. S. When he receives the 
prize his passport will restrict him to the 
city of Oslo, Norway... . e ARKANSAS’ 
Council of Churches has launched a pro- 
gram to provide a better ministry to mi- 
grant workers, including the training of 
more clergymen for the migrant preach- 
ing mission and encouraging greater ac- 
ceptance of migrants by congregations. 

. © ROMAN CATHOLICS in Brazil have 
been cautioned by a member of the 
hierarchy, Archbishop Vincente Scherer, 
against the Moral Re-Armament Move- 
ment, now holding important meetings 
in South America. He spoke of “the 
exaggeration and lack of restraint’ of 
MRA followers in attributing “to them- 
selves all the success in victories which 
are due to manifold causes and in which 
the movement had only some participa- 
tion.”... @ THE U. S. SupREME Court 
has agreed to rule on the question as to 
whether the daily use by students in the 
public schools of New York State of a 
non-sectarian prayer* constitutes a form 
of “religious instruction” that is pro- 
hibited by the Constitution. New York's 
Supreme Court of Appeals upheld use 
of the prayer in a 5-2 decision. The dis- 
senting judges called it ‘‘a form of state- 
sponsored religious education.”. .. e THE 
U.S. State DEPARTMENT has expressed 
gratification over the release of four 
American Methodist missionaries who 
had been held by Portugal since Sept. 5 
on charges of helping to foment a rebel- 
lion in Angola, Africa. 


*“Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon thee, and we beg thy 
blessings upon us, our parents, our teach- 
ers. and our country.” 


NO PAPER NEXT WEEK— 
Annual issue omitted. 








WCC Meeting Closes with 
‘Reasonable Risks’ Appeal 


Concluding its third Assembly in New 
Delhi, India, the World Council of 
Churches appealed to all governments 
and peoples to run “reasonable risks” for 
peace (see page 4). 

It also addressed a “letter to member 
churches and their congregations” calling 
for unity in an effort to realize “that 
fuller unity which Christ wills for his 
church.” 

The 150-member delegation from the 
United States prepared a special state- 
ment for U. S. churches, defending the 
WCC action in admitting the Russian 
Orthodox Church to full membership. 

In other actions the WCC: 

—approved a new basis of member- 
ship 383-36: 

“The World Council of Churches is a 
fellowship of churches which confess the 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior 
according to Scriptures and therefore seek 
to fulfill together their common calling 
to the glory of the one God, Father, Son, 





Alston Appeals for 
Pre-Dec. 31 Gifts 


The Presbyterian, U.S., Assembly’s 
moderator, Wallace M. Alston, has writ- 
ten the 3,995 congregations of the de- 
nomination urging their prompt and gen- 
erous payment of benevolences before the 
year’s end. 

Receipts reported by the official agen- 
cies show a slight decline under last year 
at the same time. At the November meet- 
ing of the General Council concern was 
expressed, resulting in the moderator’s 
appeal as follows: 


“At the request of the General Council 
and because of my own concern, I am 
writing to you in relation to the benevo- 
lence receipts of the church agencies for 
this year. 

“During the first eight months, receipts 
were comparable to those of last year. 
The fall receipts, however, have shown a 
decline which will be serious unless the 
trend is changed [OuTLooK, Nov. 20, p. 
16]. Although we have information con- 
cerning only the Assembly agencies, we 
take it for granted that presbytery and 
synod funds are also showing the same 
trend. Surely with the upturn in the econ- 
omy we cannot permit the work of the 
church to suffer. 

“May I urge you to bring this matter 
to the attention of your people and to 
take any necessary steps to insure the full 
support of all the work of the church for 
this present church year.” 


and Holy Spirit.” (The previous basis 
called the WCC a “fellowship of churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Savior.’’) 


To South Africa , 

—sent a message to Christians in 
South Africa expressing solidarity with 
those who serve and suffer for the elim- 
ination of racial discrimination. 

—heard India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
call for an approach to international 
problems “in a friendly spirit rather than 
in the spirit of the cold war.” 

—authorized major studies of (1) 
“moral issues in the change from tradi- 
tional to dynamic societies”; (2) “social, 
political and moral problems of modern 


industrial societies’; and (3) “racial 
and ethnic tensions in the changing 


world community.” 

—approved an annual budget of $751,- 
200, requesting member churches to in- 
crease their contributions by at least 47 
per cent. 

—adopted a 750-word statement con- 
demning violations of religious liberty 
through “legal enactment or the pressure 
of social custom,” terming attempts to 
“coerce or eliminate faith . . . violations 
of the fundamental ways of God with 
men.” 

—adopted a report on unity calling 
for the removal of barriers which keep 
members of different denominations with- 
in the WCC from taking communion 
together. 


Arms Race 


—urged churches to continue to warn 
governments of the dangers of a nuclear 
arms race. 

—called for the creation of cells of 
Christian lay men and women in areas 

(Continued, page 4) 


State Action 

Sunday morning services will be dis- 
continued beginning January 1 in 121 
parishes of the Swedish National (Lu- 
theran) Church because of a shortage of 
clergymen, according to information pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Swedish parishes. The association said 
the cut-back is necessary because the 
government refuses to allow the church 
sufficient funds for an adequate number 
of clergymen on the grounds that econ- 
omy measures are necessary. (EPS) 











where the church has lost contact with 
the masses. 


—authorized a conference of pacifists 
and non-pacifists to study the Christian 
responsibility for pomoting the cause of 
peace. 

—endorsed plans for a major study of 
the theology of Christian witness and 
action, a series of regional studies on 
religious liberty in widely different cir- 
cumstances, and an investigation into 
the training of the ministry in the mod- 
ern age. 


Action Withdrawn 

—condemned Portugal (179-177) for 
repressive acts in Angola; then, because 
of the close vote, referred the action back 
to the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. 

—heard the CCIA report declare that 
barring countries such as Communist 
China from the UN hampers the work of 
that organization. 

—proposed a conference “at the earliest 
possible moment” where Christian lead- 
ers in all nations can be instructed con- 
fidentially by experts on the problems of 
disarmament peculiar to the various na- 
tions. 


—withdrew a word of encouragement 
in the wider use of women as ministers 
after it encountered strong opposition, 
then urged consideration of opening up 
lay offices and policy-making boards to 
women. 

—denounced anti-Semitism as a “sin 
against God and man,” and called upon 
members to “do all in their power to 
resist every form” of it. 


Christmas Message Is 
From UPUSA Council 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Some 3,260,- 
000 United Presbyterians are being called 
upon by the denomination’s General 
Council to lay the foundations for inter- 
national understanding by “cultivating in 
all the world that spirit of friendship 
which Jesus taught us.” 

In a “Christmas Message of Hope” 
the Council urges all Presbyterians “to 
seek out opportunities to widen their 
world friendships.” 

“Visitors to America should find in us 
recognition, acceptance, and understand- 
ing,” the message declares. “We should 
take time to talk and laugh with people 
of other lands. It is not good that so 
few of us can speak other languages. 


“It would be an excellent substitute for 
fretting, and a token of our faith that 
history is not coming to a calamitous end, 
if each American Christian would begin 
now to learn the language of another peo- 
ple, would seek to understand their cul. 
ture and thus share with them their 
aspirations and ours.” 

The message was distributed to more 
than 9,000 United Presbyterian churches, 
with an accompanying letter from Paul 
D. McKelvey, the General Assembly’s 
moderator. 

In addition, the message was printed 
in the Dec. 15 issue of Presbyterian Life, 
a bi-weekly journal of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and in the Dec. 4 issue 
of Monday Morning, bi-weekly for the 
denomination’s ministers, also printed in 
Philadelphia. 

In its message the General Council 
notes that the United Nations “offers the 
best means for the nations to negotiate 
against destruction, and for the peoples 
of the earth deliberately to choose peace.” 

It asks Presbyterians to support those 
statesmen “who have patience in the face 
of frenzy, who behave responsibly in the 
face of irresponsibility, and who exhibit 


(Continued, page 10) 





* Adopted at the end of the New Delhi meeting by the 
Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches 


To All Governments and 


ODAY, war itself is a common en- 

emy. War is an offense to the nature 
of man. The future of many generations 
and the heritage of ages past hang in the 
balance. They are now easy to destroy, 
since the actions or miscalculations of 
a few can bring about a holocaust. They 
are harder to safeguard and advance, for 
that requires the dedicated action of all. 
Let there be restraint and self-denial in 
the things which make for war, patience 
and persistence in seeking to resolve the 
things which divide, and boldness and 
courage in grasping the things which 
make for peace. 

To turn back from the road toward 
war into paths of peace, all must re- 
nounce the threat of force. This calls for 
an end to the war of nerves, to pressures 
on small countries, to the rattling of 
bombs. It is not possible to follow at the 
same time policies of menace and of 
mutual disarmament. 

To halt the race in arms is imperative. 
Complete and general disarmament is the 
accepted goal, and concrete steps must be 
taken to reach it. Meanwhile, the search 
for a decisive first step, such as the veri- 
fied cessation of nuclear tests, should be 
pressed forward despite all obstacles and 
setbacks. 


A Stronger UN 


To substitute reason for force and un- 
dergird the will to disarm, institutions of 
peace and orderly methods to effect 
change and to settle disputes are essen- 
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tial. This imposes a duty to strengthen 
the United Nations within the framework 
and spirit of the charter. All countries 
share this duty, whether aligned with the 
major power blocs or independent of 
them. The nonaligned can contribute 
through their impartiality; with others 
they can be champions of the principles 
of the charter. 

To build peace with justice, barriers of 
mutual distrust must be attacked at every 
level. Mutual confidence is the most 
precious resource in the world today; 
none should be wasted, more must be 
found. The fundamentals of an open 
society are essential that contacts may 
freely develop, person to person and peo- 
ple to people. 

Barriers to communication must go, 
not least where they divide peoples, 
churches, even families. Freedom of hu- 
man contact, information, and cultural 
exchange is essential for the building of 
peace. 


Reasonable Risks 

To enhance mutual trust, nations 
should be willing to run reasonable risks 
for peace. For example, an equitable 
basis for disarmament involves, on the 
one hand, an acceptance or risks in an 
inspection and control which cannot be 
foolproof, and, on the other, the danger 
that inspection may exceed its stated 
duties. Those who would break through 
the vicious circle of suspicion must dare 
to pioneer. 


Peoples 


There is a great opportunity for con- 
structive action in the struggle for world 
development. To share the benefits of 
civilization with the whole of humanity 
is a noble and attainable objective. To 
press the war against poverty, disease, 
exploitation and ignorance calls for great- 
er sacrifice and for a far greater com- 
mitment of scientific, educational and 
material resources than hitherto. In this 
common task, let the peoples find a posi- 
tive program for peace, a moral equiva- 
lent for war. 


Claims of Humanity 

A creative strategy for peace with 
justice requires universal recognition of 
the claims of humanity—of all people, 
whatever their status, race, sex or creed. 
Lest man’s new powers be used to de- 
grade his human freedom and dignity, 
governments must remember that they are 
the servants of their citizens and respect 
the worth of each individual human be- 
ing. The supreme achievement for a 
government is to enhance the dignity of 
man and free him for the creative exer- 
cise of his higher powers. 

In making this appeal to all govern- 
ments and peoples, we are constrained by 
obedience to the Lord of history, who 
demands righteousness and mercy and is 
a light unto the nations and the hearts 
of men. For the achievement of peace 
with justice, we pledge our unremitting 
efforts and call upon the churches for 
their support in action and in prayer. 
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At Christmas: Two Poles of Thought 


“Now when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judea—in the days of Herod the 
King. . . .”—Matthew 20:21. “In the 
days of Herod, king of Judea, there was 
a priest... .”—Luke 1:5. 


N THE CHRISTMAS STORY there 

is one emphasis which cannot be 
missed in the most casual reading of it. 
It is, that the story begins amongst the 
simplicities of life and ends in the tragic 
defeatism of Power. Draw a circle around 
the two phrases in each text quoted and 
you have the two poles of thought of the 
first century of the Christian era, and 
ff every century since. Those poles are: 
the spirit in man in contrast and, often 
in conflict, with that spirit contained 
selfishly (self-containment), and that 
spirit liberated by grace. 


Two Symbols 


More pretentiously and more political- 
lv, the poles are Jerusalem and Rome; or 
more provincially, Nazareth and Sep- 
phoris. Jerusalem, symbol of the view 
that above all human dispositions there 
is the mind and purposes of a Creator, 
God; and Rome, symbol of unrestrained 
Power, without sentiment or sympathy, 
indeed without purpose. Or Nazareth, 
symbol of the quiet life, of plain living 
and high thinking, and Sepphoris, which 
was an imitation of Rome, the Seat of 
Herod’s throne, some five miles from 
Nazareth, and with all the glamorous 
incitements and excitements of the Mother 
City on the Tiber. 

One pole lifted man’s spirit into the 
immensities and eternities with a final 
resting place in a peace of exaltation; 
the other found the environment of pos- 
session and power ruthlessly pursued even 
unto death, with no promise of peace 
either here or hereafter. One was tethered 
by a Divine Will; the other was tethered 
by human self-containment. 


Promise and Dedication 

Conflict and decision came on to the 
stage of modern human history by the 
birth of a Jewish baby called Jesus. 
(Read Luke, chapters 1 and 2, for the 
whole story.) He was a child of prom- 
ise and of dedication. A universal ques- 
tion of Jewish piety was, “What will this 
child be?” His mother “pondered all 
these things in her heart” (Luke 2:19). 
“His father and his mother marvelled at 
what was said about him” (Luke 2:33). 
“All these things were talked about 
through all the hill country of Judea” 
(Luke 2:65). The manger in Bethlehem 
was the birthplace of modern history. 





DR. LANG of Tuscaloosa, Ala., is the re- 
tired professor of philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. His annual feature, of 
which this is one, is prepared as a supple- 
ment for his Rotary Club publication. He 
has been a member of Birmingham Presby- 
tery or its predecessor since 1906. 
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By GEORGE LANG 


His environment was without human 
splendor; it was magnificent with friends, 
neighbors, prophets, priests, and proph- 
etesses. Shepherds joined in the happi- 
ness of the hour, angels heralded hope 
and counselled against fear; the loftiest 
poetry sought and proclaimed the mean- 
ing of the event, ‘“‘a light for revelation 
to the Gentiles, and for glory for thy 
people Israel.” And over all was the 
clear sky of the hill country and the 
sense of the presence of One whose provi- 
dential care knew of the sparrow’s fall. 


Inevitable Conclusion 


The Baby in Bethlehem was a gift of 
love. “God so loved the world that he 
gave” (John 3:16). It was a happy 
time for it was a time of selflessness. 
That is why Christmas is a giving time. 
Usually, day by day we look through the 
shop-windows to see things we would like 
to have and are often intimidated by the 
price tag. But at Christmas! We go 
window-shopping; it’s fun, and we look 
for things to give—to give to we know 
not how many people we can think of 
to whom we want to give a Christmas 
present. And we console ourselves, and 
the minister consoles us too, by announc- 
ing when the collection plate is passed, 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive’’! 

“The child is father to the man” wrote 
Wordsworth; so was this child of Beth- 
lehem. For he “grew and became strong, 
filled with wisdom, and the favor of God 
was upon him” (Luke 2:40, 52). For 
the theologian there is the almost breath- 
less moment when he discovers the in- 
evitable conclusion: God was in the man 
Jesus who came as a servant, proclaim- 
ing: “If anyone would be first, he must 
be last of all and servant to all.” That 
was more than Rome or Sepphoris could 
“take.” Yet it made Christmas the joy 
of the whole earth. For the Rome that 
was Caesar Augustus, and Sepphoris that 
was King Herod, or for the Greek of 
the Acropolis, that social or religious 
philosophy was “foolishness.” For the 
humanists it meant at best a vague broth- 
erhood; for the Hebrew people who re- 
membered Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
it meant salvation. “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel,” said Zachariah, for he 
has visited his people, and has raised 
up a horn of salvation for us in the house 
of his servant, David’ (Luke 1:68). 
For Nazareth, Bethlehem, and Jerusa- 
lem, the birthday at Bethlehem was “good 
news of a great joy which will come to 
all people.” It has remained “good 
news” for millions since. How much 
indeed the people of the Roman empire 
needed good news! (Luke 2:10.) This 
first Christmas was a joyful Christmas, 


for the gift of God drove out world- 
loneliness and opened the hearts of men 
to worthy human communion; the self 
that was ungiving was now a lonely self. 


“Fair Weather” 

Thus is Christmas, the season of ‘‘fair 
weather,” the fair weather of love, of 
hope, of aspiration and of freedom. 
Never again may men be without hope. 
For the birth of the baby at Bethlehem 
moved history, lifted history, all history, 
into a Providential order. “God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world” is 
more than poetry; it is history. Caesar 
Augustus may decree “that all the world 
would be enrolled” for the purposes of 
taxation. The baby in Bethlehem broke 
in on the Augustan enrollment with a 
new enrollment of those dedicated to a 
new way of living; an enrollment of 
those dedicated to a new way of living; 
an enrollment of those who would for- 
ever after have the mind of the young 
man who, from Bethlehem of Judea, “‘in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature and in 
favor with God and man.” 


Pure Heart, Clean Hands 

Henceforth this first Christmas day 
throughout the succeeding centuries was 
to be an invitation to rejoice in the fas- 
cinations of destiny, spiritually envis- 
aged. It was and is the antithesis to 
Power for the sake of power and its ex- 
ploitations. It is the dissolution of any 
kind of power which attempts to be self- 
contained; as of political or economic or 
social or ecclesiastical power. The King- 
dom of the Christmas spirit survives 
when all other kingdoms fall, for it is 
simplicity in conflict with sophistication. 
It offers no reward for social climbing; 
it requires no prestige based on recogni- 
tion by a Chamber of Commerce; it dis- 
misses phylacteries as unnecessary for its 
priesthood of all believers. Frills and 
fancies and ornamentations of dress are 
no longer required to show forth the dig- 
nity of spiritual functions; deference to 
politicians beyond appropriate human re- 
spect and regard is not a religious neces- 
sity. Henceforth, power dissociated from 
human sympathies and understanding is 
a self-deception at best, a betrayal of re- 
sponsibility in all human relations. 

He of the pure heart and the clean 
hands, henceforth, shall stand in ever- 
lasting dignity before the one and only 
enduring throne—the Throne of God! 

The baby born in Bethlehem, whose 
birth we celebrate at this season, gave 
human society its Throne of Grace, of 
goodness, and of never-dying hope. And 
“of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
Let us be happy together this Christmas 
season. No one may withhold our re- 
joicing; it is ours by divine appointment. 

“God rest you merry, gentlemen; let 
nothing vou dismay—” 
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Growing Pains 


By THEOPHILUS M. TAYLOR 


HERE ARE definite signs that the 
World Council of Churches is mov- 
ing toward the end of its adolesence and 
into adulthood, but growing pains still 
plague its life. The two compelling evi- 
dences of its adulthood most apparent in 
New Delhi were the increasing compre- 
hensiveness of its membership and the 
merging of the mission and unity streams 
through the integration of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council with the World 
Council of Churches. The growing pains 
were evident on the one hand in the ad- 
justments within the Council’s organiza- 
tional structure necessitated by the inte- 
gration of these two world bodies and 
the increasing importance accorded to the 
Commission and Department of Faith 
and Order, and on the other hand in the 
increasing unwieldiness of the Assembly. 
Undoubtedly the most important single 
event was the merging of the two Coun- 
cils. This should have a salutary effect 
upon every aspect of the World Coun- 
cil’s life, for the concern for Christian 
unity arose in the missionary movement 
of the past century and it cannot properly 
be divorced from the mission of the 
church. 


New Members 

A second major event was the ap- 
proval by the Assembly of the applica- 
tions of twenty-three new churches for 
membership. Of these, eleven were from 
Africa, eight had some Presbyterian or 
Reformed background, four were Ortho- 
dox and two were Pentecostal. With a 
few notable exceptions, it can now be 
said that the great bulk of non-Roman 
Christendom is represented in the World 
Council of Churches, and the spectrum 
of non-Roman Christendom is more fully 
represented than ever before. 

It was abundantly evident in plenary 
sessions, study sections and committee 
meetings that there is a relishing of 
broader Christian fellowship on the part 


of all. This is, of course, particularly 
noticeable among delegates from lands 
where their churches are undergoing 


strong political, religious and, in some 
cases, “Christian” opposition. It became 
explicit also in the study section on wit- 
ness where there was broad agreement on 
the basic historic content of the Christian 
witness and little disposition to argue 
the points. Disagreements arose more in 
connection with the Christian approach 
to those of other religious persuasions. 
The Assembly took full recognition of 
the difficulties encountered in bringing 
DR. TAYLOR is a member of the faculty of 
Pittsburgh Seminary, now on sabbatical leave. 
He was the first moderator of the UPUSA 
General Assembly. He is chairman of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions—and an Outlook contributing editor. 





the manifold operations of two world 
bodies under one roof. In accord with 
a recommendation of the Policy Refer- 
ence Committee it has given the Central 
Committee which meets every year broad 
latitude in effecting other modifications 
of organization in the interim between 
New Delhi and the Fourth Assembly. In 
this way awkward situations may be cor- 


rected as the merged operation moves 
along. 
Too Large 

More difficult of achievement is a 


workable Assembly with an increasing 
number of member churches. Adequate 
representation requires at least one dele- 
gate from each church and an equitable 
number of delegates for the larger church- 
a million or more members. The 
inevitable tendency, therefore, is toward 
a larger Assembly. In New Delhi it was 
announced that there were 604 voting 
delegates of the member churches pres- 
ent, and 100 advisers, also approved by 
their churches and chosen for their com- 
petence in particular areas of Christian 
concern. ‘This makes an assembly of 
more than 700 persons entitled to par- 
ticipate in deliberative discussion, and 
responsible deliberative discussion almost 
becomes an impossibility. 

One thing is certain. An assembly of 
this size approaches ineffectiveness as a 
deliberative body. Even sections and sub- 
sections are too large for the best work to 
be done. It is becoming evident in the 
quality of the reports that are produced 
that so large an assembly will rarely be 
able to do justice to Biblical or theo- 
logical themes, or to significant aspects 
of the churches’ life, let alone to speak 
prophetically to the churches. Fortunately 
the recommendation to the Assembly was 
that the Central Committee be empowered 
to increase or diminish the proposed top 
limit of 700 delegates to the Fourth As- 
sembly by 20 per cent. It may be hoped 
that they will do the latter. 


es of 


THE BIBLE STUDY 
By DAVID A. CORT 


NE OF THE MOST impressive 

and inspirational phases of the 
Third Assembly’s program has been the 
period of Bible study with which the 
day’s activities started the last four days 
of last week. Each delegate was assigned 
to one of three study sections—Witness, 
Unity and Service—and the three sec- 
tions met separately for Bible study for 
a period of forty-five minutes before 








MR. CORT was a UPUSA delegate to New 
Delhi. He is a member of Sunset Hills 
church, Pittsburgh, and assistant general 
counsel for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


breaking up into sub-sections to consider 
specific study assignments. 

Our Service Section was led in Bible 
Study by T. Paul Verghese, an exceed- 
ingly able young priest of the Orthodox 
Syrian Church, chaplain to the Haile 
Selassi I University in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. His procedure was simple and 
effective. Opening with a prayer for 
spiritual guidance, he briefly summarized 
the background setting for the Scripture 
passage of the meaning and then read it 
aloud. He then gave a short interpretive 
summary of the passage, following which 
a five-minute period of silence was ob- 
served that we might dwell on the pas- 
sage in prayerful meditation, seeking 
insight on its meaning and application. 

At the close of the period of slience we 
were invited to exchange insights and 
interpretations with those sitting next to 
us, gathering in groups of from three to 
five persons. The conference room liter- 
ally buzzed with the sound of these inter- 
changes. 

During the final twenty minutes the 
members of the entire group were invited 
to comment on the passage or on Dr. 
Verghese’s interpretive summary. The 
discussions were quite lively and _illu- 
minating. With such a cross-section of 
Protestant and Orthodox viewpoints rep- 
resented in the group, a depth of focus 
and interpretive insight was developed 
that was truly ecumenical. 


HISTORIC MEETING 
By JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


Today the Third Assembly of the 
WCC draws to a close. It has been a 
great meeting. It has grown in size with 
the admission of a number of new mem- 
ber-churches from the Orthodox tradition 
of Eastern Christendom and from Africa, 
Asia and Latin America, and from other 
parts of the world. It has made history, 
particularly in three steps. First, in the 
merger of the International Missionary) 
Council, which dates back to 1910; sec- 
ond, in the admission to membership of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; third, in 
a great communion service, with 4,000 
persons attending, administered by the 
Anglican churches, which hitherto have 
not seen their way clear to share in this 
sacrament with those of other Christian 
denominations. 

The over-all theme of the Assembly 
was “Jesus Christ, the Light of the 
World.” Emphasis was on the word, 
“the.” Study, worship and reports cen- 
tered on witness, service and unity. A 
forceful and urgent challenge was issued 
on world peace. A strong appeal was 
addressed to all governments and peoples 
“to turn back from the road towards war, 
into the paths of peace. 

DR. CUNNINGHAM, a former Presbyterian, 
U.S., WCC member, was invited to the New 
Delhi meeting as a special consultant. He is 


executive director of the Presbyterian Foun- 
dation, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Perhaps no action taken was as im- 
portant as the mutual acquaintance, the 
fellowship, and the worship, in such a 
dedicated assembly of Christians from all 
over the world. Here were men and 
women, clergy and laymen, of every race, 
color, language, dress and form of wor- 
ship, working and praying together. In 
spirit they proclaimed : 

“In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In Him meet South and North. 

All Christly souls are one in Him 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 


OBSERVATIONS 
By T. WATSON STREET 


I have been housed, along with about 
40 other delegates to the New Delhi 
WCC meeting, at St. Xavier’s School, 
maintained by the Jesuit order of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Some of our 
meals are taken across the street at a 
Baptist mission school. Both institutions 
have impressed me very much. One of 
the R. C. observers, Father Lerch, has 
given me a copy of his new booklet, “A 
History and Explanation of the Ecu- 
menical Movement amongst Non-Catho- 
lics.” It is an appreciative presentation 
of the ecumenical movement. 

The opening service of the WCC was 
impressive. But the sermon was an “ad- 
dress” on “ecumenical theology.” On the 
other hand, the first night’s address was 
a great Biblical sermon on “Christ, the 
Light of the World.” 

Delhi is amazing. New Delhi has 
some of the most beautiful government 
buildings to be found anywhere. But in 
Old Delhi are the worst slums I have 
ever seen. 

The Latin American churches have a 
very small representation here. I believe 
that an observer from the church in Bra- 
zil is the only representative of Latin 
American Presbyterian churches. 

How does one carry out Missions in 
this great non-Christian nation? Many 
delegates have discussed how the church 
can effectively take hold in lands like 
India. I’ve never seen such need nor such 
throngs of people who do not confess 
Jesus Christ as Lord. The resources of 
Christians in the West are desperately 
needed, but I have the feeling that the 
job must be done by Asian Christians 
primarily. There are encouraging signs 
in the initiative and vitality of the East 
Asia Christian Conference—an example 
of “regionalism” that has received much 
emphasis in the Council. 

The merger of the WCC and the IMC 
has been voted. It is another landmark 
along the road to Christian Unity. The 
possibilities are: (1) a great missions 
emphasis in the World Council and (2) 
progress for mission organizations in 
overcoming denominationalism in the 
lands of younger churches. 








DR. STREET is the new executive secretary 
of the Presbyterian, U.S., Board of World 
Missions. 
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Youth Leaders Plead 
For Intercommunion 


New DEtui (Eps)—Ecumenical lead- 
ers were called upon here to press for 
intercommunion between Christians of 
different confessions in the belief that 
“one baptism must lead us to one table.” 

This plea was presented on behalf of 
a group of 160 young people who studied 
the problem during a week-long confer- 
ence at the Baptist Mission Compound. 

The statement pointed out that, since 
churches generally accept the validity of 
baptism administered by denominations 
other than their own, efforts must now 
be made for them to accept intercom- 
munion. 

“We believe that the issue of inter- 
communion cannot be isolated from the 
life of worship, witness and service of 
the church,” the statement declared. 

“There are avenues of ecumenical 
growth open to us even though we do 
not yet have full intercommunion. On 
the other hand, to share in these aspects 
of ecumenical life without being able to 
meet at the Lord’s Table raises the ques- 
tion of intercommunion between local 
churches and on an ecumenical level.” 

The statement called upon youth par- 
ticipants at the Assembly to accept the 
challenge presented at a conference of 
1,800 European young people, held in 
1960 in Lausanne, Switzerland. At that 
time, the youths deplored the fact that 
they were unable to gather at the Lord’s 
Table together, and called upon the 
churches to work toward intercommunion 
at ecumenical gatherings. 

“We consider that it is the obligation 
of all meetings of young people on an 
ecumenical basis to consider the advances 
made from time to time in intercommun- 





ion since the Lausanne assembly,” the 
statement said. 

It expressed concern that many church- 
es “have not considered the Lausanne 
challenge at a high enough level,” as 
they were requested to do by the WCC’s 
Central Committee at its meeting in St. 
Andrew’s, Scotland, last year. 


Mutual Respect 


A consultation on communion services 
at ecumenical gatherings was held last 
March under the joint sponsorship of the 
WCC’s Youth and Faith and Order de- 
partments. The participants agreed that 
at such meetings “we have to find that 
arrangement of communion services 
which, while respecting the discipline of 
the churches and individual consciences, 
gives the fullest possible expression to 
the essential oneness of the church of 
Christ which at such gatherings we con- 
fess together.” 

The statement drafted in New Delhi 
said: 

“We believe that the March recom- 
mendations should be accepted by the 
Youth Department of the World Council 
of Churches and by the youth departments 
of national councils for future youth as- 
semblies. The recommendations, and the 
history behind them, should be a major 
part of the preparation of all delegates 
attending youth assemblies.” 

It further called upon the Faith and 
Order Commission to accept the recom- 
mendations of the March consultation 
“as the basis of a practice of intercom- 
munion which represents the present stage 
of the ecumenical situation.” 

The statement concluded with the ex- 
pressed hope that “the ecumenical en- 
counter will be such a profound, disturb- 
ing experience as shall lead our churches 
into thoroughgoing renewal, not merely 
the placing of new patches on old gar- 
ments.” 





The WCC Comes of Age 


By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


HE WORLD COUNCIL of Church- 

es has clearly come of age. It shows 
the marks of maturity by its ability to 
bring into fellowship under Christ the 
most kaleidoscopic array of representa- 
tives of churches ever. Political and the- 
ological and ecclesiastical differences that 
normally would be sufficient to keep peo- 
ple entirely apart are miraculously trans- 
cended in this fellowship. Russians, 
Roumanians, and Bulgarians are voted 
into membership with hardly a ripple. 
Pentecostals and Orthodox move into the 
Assembly which is still able to take ac- 
tion on matters theological and financial 
without too much difficulty. A headquar- 
ters is being built. The organization of 
committees and the employment of staff is 





DR. BLAKE, stated clerk of the UPUSA Gen- 
eral Assembly and a delegate to the New 
Delhi Assembly, is a member of the WCC 
Central Committee. 


approved. 
and mature. 

Some, however, fear this. Is the World 
Council now to be just another conserva- 
tive ecclesiastical body? This- is, of 
course, a possibility, but two new thrusts 
noticeable at New Delhi give me hope 
that this will not be so. One is the new 
vigor of Faith and Order which is clearly 
breaking out of mere academic discussion 
and is exerting pressure on us all to 
manifest the unity given and required by 
Jesus Christ. 

The other new force that is discernible 
in the new World Council is the mission- 
ary movement. Who can tell the creative 
result of the working together of church 
and mission? Can it be that the church 
will in fact recapture its original mood 
and posture of being essentially a mis- 
sionary movement? 


The organization is strong 
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EDITORIAL 


Consider for Christmas 

The RNS story (page 4) reporting the 
Christmas Message of the UPUSA Gen- 
eral Council deals with peripheral aspects 
of a strong and sober communication 
rather than with its heart. 





The message itself is designed to offset 
‘a spirit of hopelessness” declared to be 
prevalent across the nation, apprehension 
in the face of a possible atomic attack, 
situations where people “are apparently 
giving first priority to underground shel- 
ters, hoping to escape the aftermath of 
nuclear bombing, and some are said to 
have armed their shelters against their 
neighbors. The atomic age has evidently 
uncovered our worst fears and revealed 
our worst motives.” 


Now, in the face of the worst imagin- 
able human situation, the message has 
a bold reminder: 

“American Christians have a_ special 
duty at this time to seek a Christian 
course of action in the face of this threat. 
There are certain things which we must 
take in stride and in faith, and there are 
certain things to which we must give 
ourselves in obedience. 

“The need to accept strains, to partici- 
pate in struggle, and even to endure per- 
secution, is not new for Christians. In 
the same context in which he told his 
disciples that they should be of good 
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cheer because he had overcome the world, 
Jesus spoke of the troubles which would 
come upon them: ‘In the world you shall 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.’ 

“Those things which we must learn to 
accept are intimately connected with 
America’s situation in world affairs. We 
are citizens of a nation grown accustomed 
to first place in all things, particularly 
in military strength. At present we are 
not so sure that we are first. We are not 
so certain that we could win any future 
war, or that any future war could be won 

by any nation. 

“We have grown accustomed to distant 
wars, affecting us in terms of those who 
go forth to fight—and especially in terms 
of those who do not return, but not in 
terms of destruction poured down upon 
our cities and countryside. It is different 
now. History has caught up with us and 
surrounded us; it is our homeland that is 
threatened with terror beyond the skies. 

“All these things we must take, in 
stride and in faith. We learned long ag 
that each of us was eventually to die. We 
learned also that the living Christ, who 
overcame death, is a pledge to us of life 
everlasting.” 

Here, fill-in much of the RNS news 
story. Then to the conclusion: 

“Assured that God is interested in hu- 
man affairs and is active in our midst, 
we participate cheerfully in the drama 
of history. We are confident that God 
has in store, not the destruction of his 
creation, but its completion and perfection 
in Jesus Christ. We look forward, there- 
fore, to his coming. And, as we look, we 
do not huddle in underground caverns 
carved out by our fears, but being free 
men we stand upright, because we are 
citizens of a Kingdom that has no end. 
This is God’s world, and we can trust 
him with it. 

“Merry Christmas. Merry, indeed, for 
it is the birth of the Lord of life that we 
celebrate.” 


A Proposal to Outlook Readers 


N. Carolina & N. Dakota, 
Birmingham, Mich. & Ala. 

Newspaper headlines: “Air Force Ne- 
groes Fight North Dakota Curbs 
Men and Families Meeting Civil Life 
Discriminations.” 

The story is from Grand Forks, show- 
ing how Negroes in the armed services 
and their families are being forced, in self- 
respect, to conduct “an orderly attack on 
racial barriers” in a part of the country 
where they would be least expected. The 
victims of discrimination will seek en- 
forcement of a new North Dakota statute 
forbidding discrimination in public busi- 
ness places—such as, for example, charg- 
ing a Negro airman $5 for a Coca Cola. 

Laws will help, but after all the best 
legislation is enacted, fundamental work 
in establishing sound human relations 
must be done and continue to be done. 

This constitutes the challenge in the 
task of the various state Human Rela- 
tions Councils, now active in the Southern 
states in affiliation with the Southern Re- 
gional Council, but obviously needed in 
all the states, north, east and west, as 


well. 


OUTLOOK readers in every community 
are hereby encouraged to investigate the 
possibilities of enlisting a nucleus of 
concerned and able citizens, across racial 
and religious lines, to form such Councils 
on Human Relations, affiliated with state 
bodies and regional organizations where 
they exist. 

When the dust from the legal battles 
has settled, the deeper, more complex 
problems between individuals and groups 
will still confront us. Here it is that 
wise, patient and insistent planning and 
counselling together are needed. 

In many areas, we happen to know, 
OvTLOOK friends and readers are taking 
the leadership in this important work. 
In other areas, although the need is great, 
the field is untouched. 

Few steps in 1962 might mean more 
in a community of whatever size or loca- 
tion than a beginning of this kind of 
undertaking. 

The SRC, for the Southern. states at 
least, is often in a position to offer at 
least modest resources, together with well- 
trained and experienced leadership. The 
Ford and other foundations have been 
making large annual contributions to its 
essential work, but the basic dependence 
is on dedicated people who will provide 
leadership, foot-(and heart) work—and 
money—at the point of need. 

The North Dakota incident is not 
novel, but it is a fresh reminder that the 
combined and corporate work of people 
of goodwill is needed everywhere. 

The SRC’s address is Room 201, 5 
Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. It 
can help people in the Southern states 
to make the needed contacts in their areas 
—and it might even have a suggestion 
for people from other points of the com- 
pass as to procedures they could follow 
in their localities. 


Holiday Home Opportunity 


The President has stressed the im- 
portance of showing “the best side of our 
country” to students from other lands 
who are attending schools and colleges 
here. We need not be reminded that 
returning to their own lands they will 
assume places of responsibility and lead- 
ership. 

Friendliness and hospitality are valid 
in their own right, in addition to the 
causes served, as Mr. Kennedy says, “I 
am hopeful that all Americans interested 
in the causes of peace and goodwill will 
make an effort to get to know the foreign 
students here.” 

Through invitations into American 
homes and inclusion in community ac- 
tivities—particularly at Christmas time 
—much can be done for many students 
now away from their own homes. 

* * * 


NO SIN is small. No grain of sand is 
small in the mechanism of a watch.— 
J. TAYLOR. 
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SERVANT OF TIME 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“. , the days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered.”—Luke 2:6. 


NLY THOSE who believe in the 
Incarnation can feel the full excite- 
ment of the story of Bethlehem. Here 
the life of God enters in a particular and 
unique way into the life and history of 
man, of a man. What challenges faith 
is not the “Virgin Birth” but the In- 
carnation. Once believe in the great won- 
der of the Incarnation and any other 
miracle is slight by comparison. It is 
only a matter of considering the nature 
and strength of the evidence in each case. 
For the story of Bethlehem is set among 
more miracles than one. There is not 
alone the miraculous conception, there 
was the angel that came to Mary, there 
were the angels singing in the sky, the 
Star in the East, dreams and portents. 
Besides all that is in the Gospels, the 
Roman Catholic Church has added more. 
That church teaches that Mary was a 
virgin physically even in childbirth, that 
the birth and not merely the conception 
was in every way miraculous. The lot 
of women, the anguish of labor, the birth- 
pangs, were not Mary’s lot. The laws 
of God that concern such matters were 
all set aside for that one night. 

There may be room around the edges 
of the Gospel stories for such extra mir- 
acles. Yet not even a miracle-loving, 
miracle-inventing church has ever tried to 
insert one more wonder-story, for the Gos- 
pel too plainly forbids it: that is, some 
miracle of time. It would be no more 
of a strain on the mind to think of the 
birth of Jesus coming a week after the 
visit of Gabriel, than to think of it nine 
months after. If a miraculous conception 
is possible, why not a miraculous inter- 
val after—why not nine minutes instead 
of nine months, why not 270 seconds 
instead of days? Once believe in the 
Incarnation (let it be said again) and 
no other wonder is incredible. 

But Saint Luke is quite plain. In 
simple blunt words such as a doctor 
might use, we are told that “the days 
were accomplished that she should be 
delivered.” The Greek word does not 
refer to achievement, it means simply 
“fulfilled” in the sense that the number 
of days was complete. It was not com- 
plete all at once. Mary had to wait. Jo- 
seph had to wait. The story of “‘our- 
selves unborn” is a strange one. No long- 
er is it true that we do not know “how 
the bones do grow in... her that is with 
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child.” It would be nicer, more dignified, 
some may fancy, if the Son of God might 
not have had to live through that same 
story. But so it was; God willed it. 


HRIST ON EARTH had the “form 

of a servant,” literally of a slave. 
But there is no such thing as being just 
a servant. Servant of whom? Men have 
many masters, but the one master all men 
know is Time. Men can change a great 
deal if they try, they can shift many 
things. But time cannot be so treated. 
You cannot shift the days of the week, 
you cannot make time stand still or move 
backward. You cannot cut out dismal 
sections of it and splice it together like 
a bungled tape-recording. Even the freest 
man, who wears no chain, takes no or- 
ders, acknowledges no restraint, stands in 
the chains of time. The pressure of time 
lies on every man. 

It lay on Jesus Christ. Even before 
he was born, the Lord became servant of 
time, and thereby (if for no other rea- 
son) became brother of all men. Jesus 
was a child of the first century. He 
could no more change that than you or 
I can become children of the fifteenth 
century or the twenty-fifth. As we are 
born, so we must live. No time-machine 
is given us, no escape-hatch to some more 
congenial era. So it was with Jesus. It 
took time for him to be born. His par- 
ents had to wait eight days for his cir- 
cumcision, forty days for his mother’s 
purification rites. He had to wait twelve 
years for his famous visit to Jerusalem, 
eighteen more for the baptism. Time 
would not present all its hours to him 
at once any more than to us. He had 
only one instant at a time. Time was 
needed for him to grow in wisdom and 
in stature, and in favor with God and 
man. He learned by the things which he 
suffered, we are told. Suffering cannot be 
done with in the flash of an eve. Learn- 
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ing is seldom instantaneous. Yet even if 
Jesus himself could have learned any- 
thing or all things in the infimitesimal 
space which we call no time at all, he 
could not teach all things or any thing 
at once. “I have many things to say,” 
he told his friends once, “but you cannot 
bear them now.”’ Jesus could do, now, 
only as much as can be done, now. 

If time will not hurry for all our im- 
patience, time also will not wait. “Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?” he 
asked. “The night cometh,” he said. 
Trivial remarks those could have been, 
but they were not. For Jesus they were 
not. For Jesus they were tragic. Look 
up the hour of sunset tonight. That is 
the moment to look for it. Whether that 
moment relieves you of a burden or lays 
some burden upon your shoulders, it will 
not press out of line to arrive before or 
after its destined place. “I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with,” Jesus said, 
“and how am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished!” He wished it could be 
over, he knew it would be over; but not 
till he first had waited the long days and 
nights. 


F OUR LORD was a servant of time, 

we may be humbly proud that in this 
also he was made like unto his brethren. 
If there is a tragedy here, it is one which 
he shared. We cannot be lords of time. 
If we have work to do it must be done 
within time’s limitations. We can do no 
more than time permits, and if we do 
less, it is we, not time, who are to blame 
for the wasted years. 





MonmovutH College (I1l.) will inagu- 
rate its three-term, three-course curricu- 
lum next fall, providing opportunity for 
depth study. One notable feature will 
be an independent reading program re- 
quired of all students. Students will be 
required to pass a comprehensive exam- 
ination, including a four-hour written 
test and an hour-long oral examination. 
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courage in the face of intimidation.” The 
message continues: 


“While we grieve over our nation’s 
flaws and are saddened by every denial 
of justice, we affirm anew the faith that 
our country’s good can be confirmed in 
brotherhood. We believe that the United 
States of America continues to offer the 
best prospect of demonstrating to the 


world that free men can govern them- 
selves responsibly and decently.” (Edi- 
torial, page 8.) 


U. S. Moderator Hails 
Russian Church Admission 


DALLAS, TEXAS (RNS)—The Russian 
_ Orthodox Church’s admission into the 
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World Council of Churches is a “distinct 
advantage” for Christianity, the mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian, U.S., General 
Assembly, said here. 

Dr. Wallace M. Alston, who also is 
president of Agnes Scott College, De- 
catur, Ga., stressed that any means of 
communication “with our Christian 
friends in Russia is a gain.” 

“Some complain about associating with 
anybody so bad as the Russians,” he ob- 
served. “The day is past when we could 
pick our associates.” 

Dr. Alston pointed out that “‘it is bet- 
ter to deal” with the Russian Church 
leaders inside the WCC than out. If 
the council is to be a world religious 
organization, he said, “it should have 
representatives of any Christian body 
that can meet its requirements.” 

The church leader and educator was 
in this city to address the Dallas Pastors 
Association and a men’s meeting of Oak 
Cliff Presbyterian Church. 

Commenting on world events he said 
the church must guard against losing its 
effectiveness by assuming what he called 
America’s mood of discouragement. 

“If we are not careful this mood of 
heavy-heartedness will become the mood 
of the church as well as the country,”’ he 
said. : 

While the U.S. may find it difficult to 
face Russia’s advances in space, he said, 
today’s challenges provide a great oppor- 
tunity for the church. 

“The church has never believed that 
the kingdom of God is identified with 
any ideology, no matter how cherished,” 
he stated. “We must preach in terms of 
God in control of his world.” 

Dr. Alston also declared he was con- 
cerned about secularism in America, with 
public schools eliminating the singing of 
religious songs and the reading of the 
Bible. 

“Living with church and state separa- 
tion,” he noted, “causes tensions at some 
points, but we need to be fair and hon- 
est. Perhaps one answer would be for 
local agreements and arrangements on 
religious participation. If not, we need 
to find some supplementary way.” 

* * x 

Settles lecturer on missions and evan- 
gelism at Austin Seminary in January 
will be Donald R. Fletcher of the United 
Bible Chair at the University of Texas. 
His topic is “Religious Imperialism and 
Christian Mission,” with a sub-title. of 
“Toward a Protestant Strategy of Mis- 
sion in Latin America.” 
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Growth Toward Christian Maturity 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 31, 1961 
Ephesians 4:11-24. 


Our studies this quarter have been 
concerned with growth in Christian liv- 
ing. 

I. 

We all grow physically, until we have 
reached maturity. We all grow mentally, 
to a degree. But not all of us attain 
intellectual or emotional maturity, as Dr. 
Harry Overstreet made so abundantly 
clear some years ago in The Mature 
Mind. And many of us never attain 
spiritual maturity. Too many of us have 
the same views about God, about prayer, 
about the Christian life, about people 
who are different from us that we had 
when we were children. We may have 
grown in other ways, but we have not 
grown in Christlikeness. Paul urges us 
to advance “to mature manhood, to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ . . . to grow up in every way into 
him who is the head.” Paul is not writ- 
ing to individual Christians, but to 
Christians who are members of the 
church, which is the body of Christ, ‘the 
fullness of him who fills all in all” 
(1:23). Our task, he points out, is to 
build up the body of Christ, “until we 
all attain to the unity of the faith and to 
the knowledge of the Son of God, to 
mature manhood, to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” Per- 
haps he means to suggest that Christian 
growth is a social process; we cannot 
reach spiritual maturity alone, “just as 
one part of the body cannot reach its 
mature development except as the whole 
body continues its healthy growth.” In 
any case, our concern is with the growth 
of the whole body of Christians, our con- 
gregation, our denomination, the church 
at home and abroad. 

We have not come to mature manhood, 
Paul indicates, “until we all attain to 
the unity of faith.” He does not mean 
here that we must all have the same be- 
liefs, in the same particulars, but that 
we must have that unity which faith in 
Christ demands. Christians who cannot 
live in harmony with their fellow-Chris- 
tians are immature. We think here of 
our Lord’s prayer, “‘that they may all be 
one... that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me” (Jn. 17:21). 

Canon Wedel emphasizes this point in 
The Interpreter’s Bible: 

“This phrase [the unity of faith] has 
often been misinterpreted in Christian 
preaching and teaching. It is tempting to 
make it mean the exclusiveness of ortho- 
doxy, a unity of a fractional group of 
Christians subscribing to a common for- 
mulation of a theological confession. 

“We need not belittle orthodoxy. It 
means ‘right belief.’ Christian faith re- 


quires right belief, and even right, not 
wrong, intellectual formulations of the 
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gospel. Heresy was and is.. 
danger to the church. 

“Unity of the faith clearly means here, 
however, the unity demanded by the faith 
in Christ. ... The unity of the people of 
God must consist above all in common 
trust, common obedience, common listen- 
ing to the words of the Lord. The specific 
commands of the Lord, like his gifts, may 
vary endlessly as they come to Christian 
individuals or groups. The unity can con- 
sist in the shared listening and in the 
shared trust.” 


. a constant 


We have not come to mature man- 
hood, Paul continues, until we have at- 
tained, as individuals, as a congregation, 
as a denomination, the unity of the 
knowledge of the Son of God. This 
knowledge certainly includes a knowledge 
about Jesus as the Son of God, the 
knowledge which is contained in the 
Bible, in the doctrines and creeds of the 
church; it also includes a knowledge of 
the demands which the living Christ 
makes upon our hearts and wills in the 
present day. One of the great weaknesses 
of the church today is the ignorance 
which so many of its members, young 
and old, have in regard to fundamental 
Christian truth, and of the basic require- 
ments of Christian love in everyday liv- 
ing. Men, well instructed in other realms, 
successful in their businesses, leaders in 
their professions, informed in literature, 
other than the Bible, and in the arts, 
have not grown in their knowledge of 
Christian truth. Some, as a consequence, 
hold on to childish and immature views 
of the Bible, and of the practice and ob- 
ligations of their faith. Others, as Paul 
foresaw, are “‘tossed to and fro and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine, 
by the cunning of men, by their crafti- 
ness in deceitful wiles.” 

But the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God are only 
stepping stones to a larger goal. Accord- 
ing to Paul, we are to grow “to mature 
manhood”; and we have not attained 
mature Christian manhood, until, as in- 
dividuals, as a congregation, as a de- 
nomination, we have attained “to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” This means, I presume, until 
we have come to share the mind of 
Christ, to exhibit the character of Christ, 
and to do the will of Christ. This goal 
will always elude us, will continue to 
advance as we advance, but if we are 
mature, we shall not be swept away from 
our moorings by novel doctrines, or mis- 
led by smooth deceivers, and we shall 
continue to grow up in every way—in- 
cluding both faith and practice—into 
him who is the head. 

How can we achieve this maturity as 
individuals, as congregations, as denom- 
inations ? 


Paul reminds us at the outset that 
“grace was given to each of us according 
to the measure of Christ’s gift” (4:7). 
Christ has distributed his gifts, in other 
words, so that every believer is fitted to 
make his own peculiar contribution to 
the welfare of the whole, and so that 
each of us, in turn, is dependent on the 
gifts of others. 

Some, he proceeds to point out (4:11- 
12) have received gifts of leadership in 
the church. In Paul’s days these were 
pre-eminently the apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors and teachers, Christ has 
given these men their gifts, says Paul, 
“for the equipment of the saints... .” 
We need to recall here that Paul never 
uses the word “saint” as the word is 
commonly used today, to indicate a man 
who is marked by the unusual sanctity 
of his life. He is referring to all church 
members, to all who have heard and 
responded to the call of Christ. 

Christ has given such leaders their 
gifts, says Paul, “for the equipment of 
the saints, for the work of ministry, for 
building up the body of Christ.”” Unfor- 
tunately, neither the KJv nor the Rsv 
brings out the proper relationship of these 
three clauses. They suggest that church 
leaders have a three-fold task, while 
really it is a single task to which Paul 
refers. Goodspeed brings this out in his 
American translation: Christ “has given 
us some men as apostles, some as proph- 
ets, some as missionaries, some as pastors 
and teachers, in order to fit his people 
for the work of service.’ And the end 
of this service is the edifying, or better 
as translated by the rsv, the “building 
up the body of Christ, until we all attain 
to the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to mature 
manhood, to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” 


Three practical consequences follow: 
First, if we are to grow in the Christian 
life and help others to grow, we must 
attend the ministrations of the church. 
Paul says God has given spiritual leaders 
to the church for the perfecting of the 
saints, that is, the members of the church. 
These ministrations are necessary if the 
members of the church are to be per- 
fected in their Christian lives. The best 
Christian life cannot be developed in iso- 
lation. It is difficult for the Christian 
to maintain the joy, the fervor of the 
Christian life, if he remains away from 
the church. 

Second, if we are to grow in our 
Christian lives and help others to grow, 
we must serve the church. Paul says the 
saints (i.e., the church members) are to 
be perfected unto the work of minister- 
ing, that is, unto the building up of the 
body of Christ. Of course, different mem- 
bers are called upon to render different 
services, like the members of our physical 
body. Some are called to preach, some 
to give more largely of their means, some 
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to work with boys, some to do “personal 
work.” But such suggestions do not ex- 
haust the various services that men are 
called upon to render. Some men are 
called upon to carry Christian principles 
into the industrial life, some into the 
service of the government, some are 
called upon to build a Christian home, 
and some to minister to the sick or needy. 
The possibilities are endless. Each of 
us has his own task, his own responsi- 
bility, his own vocation. But all of us 
are expected in one way or another, in 
our particular sphere, with our particular 
gifts, to build up the body of Christ. 
Third, if we are to grow in the Chris- 
tian life and to help others to grow, we 
must render our service in love. Paul 
makes this very plain over and over 
again. In 1 Cor. 3:1-3 he insists that 
there can be no growth where there is 
jealousy and strife; a congregation or 
denomination so torn, so divided, is still 
in its spiritual infancy, and must be fed 
on spiritual pabulum, that is, food for 
babes. In Ephesians 4:15 he reminds us 
that we can grow up in every way unto 
him who is our head only as we speak 
the truth in love—a hard lesson for some 
of us to learn. In the close of this para- 
graph Paul pictures the church as a body 
with its various parts, each with its own 
functions, all working together for the 
welfare of the whole, and drawing its 
nourishment, its strength from Jesus. So 
-and only so—the church, as a con- 
gregation or a denomination, “makes 
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In the following paragraph (4:17-24) 
Paul begins to describe more exactly the 
nature of the mature Christian. 

He insists vigorously that the life of 
such Christians must be different from 
non-Christians (4:17). 

Non-Christians, he affirms, “live in 
the futility of their minds,” they are 
darkened in their understanding, they are 
alienated from the life of God. 

They live in the futility of their 
minds; in other words, in accordance 
with standards that are false, and which 
will in time prove their emptiness or fu- 
tility because they lack a true or fixed 
point-of-view. They are darkened in 
their understanding, they cannot see the 
full consequences of their actions, be- 
cause they have no light by which they 
can see their way. They are alienated 
from the life of God because they are out 
f sympathy with his great purposes. 

[his vanity of mind, this dimness of 
understanding, this alienation from the 
life of God is due to two things, Paul 
(1) the ignorance that is in them; 
and (2) the hardness of their hearts. It 
is due in part to ignorance. It may be 
ignorance for which they are not respon- 
sible. Perhaps they have never had a 
chance to know God through Jesus 
Christ. It is also due in part to a harden- 
ing of their hearts. With the Jew, the 
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heart was the seat of the intellect, as 
well as the center of the emotions. Paul 
means that they have closed their minds 
to the truth that was available to them; 
they have steeled themselves against their 
better impulses. In a vast number of 
cases, says Paul, this has gone so far 
that they are past all feeling. They have 
“given themselves up to licentiousness, 
greedy to practice every kind of unclean- 
ness.” 

Over against the life of a typical pa- 
gan of his day, Paul sets the new life 
that Christianity has brought into the 
world. There were nominal Christians 
then as now. But if you have really 
become acquainted with Christ and been 
instructed in him, says Paul, you will 
lay aside your former habits, your old 
self, which is going to ruin you through 
its “deceitful lusts” (vs. 22, the Kjv is 
obscure). You will adopt a new attitude 
of mind, a different view of life, and 
put on “the new nature, created after 
the likeness of God in true righteousness 
and holiness” (4:23-24). 

Do these words apply to our own day? 
Ought a Christian to live differently from 
a non-Christian? If so, how? Ought 
his standards, his point-of-view to be 
different in school, in business, in profes- 
sional life, in a labor union, in politics, 
in society, in his relations to other races 
or groups? As a matter of fact, can one 
tell a Christian from a non-Christian by 
the way in which he lives? Probably we 
will admit that the distinction is not so 
clear as Paul suggests that it ought to 
be. That is due partly to the fact that 
Christian ideals have permeated society, 
so that many are living on “borrowed 
capital,” and partly to the fact that 
worldly ideals have invaded the church 
and there are many nominal Christians. 
But there is still a vast difference between 
Christian ideals and the ideals of the 
world. And in some realms, as for ex- 
ample that of sexual morality, Christian 
ideals are being challenged as never be- 
fore. Non-Christians who have rejected 
Christian ideals, nominal Christians who 
have never put on Christ, will continue 
to walk in the futility of their minds, be- 
ing darkened in their understanding, and 
alienated from the life of God. How 
about mature Christians? 

In the light of these considerations 
what resolutions ought we as Christians, 
make for the New Year? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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IT IS NOT WELL for a man to pray 
cream, and live skim milk.—HENRY 

Warp BEECHER. 
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Principles for Living 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 7, 1962 
Exodus 34:1-8; Matthew 5:17-20 


Our lessons for the next three months 
will deal with Jesus and the Ten Com- 
mandments. We begin with a study of 
two passages—one from the Old Testa- 
ment, and the other from the New— 
which give us a key to the understanding 
first of the Ten Commandments, and 
then of Jesus’ deeper interpretation of 
these basic rules of Christian living. 
Since the second passage has been re- 
cently studied (lesson for October 15) 
we shall devote most of our space to the 
former passage, which has not been in- 
cluded in an International Sunday School 
lesson for many years. 


|. The Nation’s Sin, Exodus 32:1-6 


To appreciate the significance of the 
passage from Exodus we need to con- 
sider the historical setting as sketched by 
the author. Israel had been delivered 
from the bondage of Egypt. Moses had 
led them, after many vicissitudes, to 
Mount Sinai, where God offered to ac- 
cept them as his people and to make them 
a kingdom of priests and a holy nation, 
if they would obey his voice and keep 
his covenant (Ex. 19:4-6). God’s re- 
quirements for this covenant relation- 
ship were summarized in the Ten Com- 
mandments. The people accepted this 
condition, and the covenant was duly 
ratified (24:7-8). 

Moses then retired into the mountain 
for further communion with God. He 
was away so long that the people grew 
discouraged, and decided, finally, that 
he would not return. They went to Aaron, 
therefore, and requested him to make 
them a god to lead them on their further 
journey. 

“Many of them, it appears, in spite of 
the evidence given them in Egypt, at the 
Red Sea, on the journey, and at Sinai, 
were not convinced of the reality of Je- 
hovah, in whose name Moses had come 
to them. They remembered the images of 
the gods in Egypt and had probably often 
been present at the elaborate and highly 
sensuous ceremonial of their worship, but 
they had no image by which to make Je- 
hovah real and visible, and the ritual of 
his worship was slow in taking shape. 
No doubt, too, they longed for the joyous 
excitement of the feast, which accom- 
panied the sacrifice, and the riot of sing- 
ing and dancing that usually followed” 
(cf. Judges 21:19-21). 

Aaron complied promptly with their 
request (like a politician who follows 
the Gallup Poll rather than his own con- 
victions) and fashioned a calf out of the 
gold earrings which the women contrib- 
uted. He then informed them that this 
calf was the god which had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt. He built an 
altar before the image which he had 
made and proclaimed the next day as a 
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great feast day before the Lord. The 
people celebrated the feast day with sacri- 
fice and feasting and music and danc- 
ing. 

We should note that this sin in its 
final form was a breach of the second 
commandment rather than of the first. 
The people, it may be, were ready to 
turn away from the worship of Jehovah, 
but in the end, under the guidance of 
Aaron, they sought to worship God under 
the form of a calf. In any case, it was 
a grievous sin. Not only was it a breach 
of the second commandment, which they 
had so recently received, but it was in 
effect to make the Lord no greater than 
the gods of the surrounding nations, to 
make him a mere tribal deity, to be wor- 
shipped with the same sort of ceremony 
as was found among their neighbors, to 
degrade God by representing him under 
the form of a calf. It was, therefore, a 
serious breach of the Covenant. 

This aspect of their sin is emphasized 
when Moses, returning from the Mount, 
broke the two tables of stone containing 
the Ten Commandments. His action was 
not a mere display of temper. The peo- 
ple had repudiated the Covenant by their 
image worship. It would have been 
mockery under such circumstances to 
have presented them with the Ten Com- 
mandments engraved on the Tables of 
Stone. By breaking the tables of the law 
Moses brought home to them the serious- 
ness of their sin. 

We should not overlook the part 
played by Aaron in this transaction. He 
seems to be typical of the weak man, who 
from fear of public opinion cannot stand 
up for the right, and who will offer the 
feeblest excuses for his wrongdoing. 
Aaron did not offer one single protest, 
and when the people came to him with 
their request he complied promptly with 
their wishes, and took the leading part 
in the actual fashioning of the calf. But 
when Moses reproached him for his part 
in the business (32:21-24) he totally ab- 
solved himself and put the blame upon 
the people (as though they had forced 
him to make the calf against his wishes) 
and upon circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. He said, “I cast the gold into the 
fire and there came out this calf.” It 
was an insincere attempt to evade respon- 
sibility. A frank and manly confession 
of guilt would have been much more to 
his credit. 


Il. The Nation’s Punishment 
32:7—33:6 
The sin of the people, occurring at the 
very beginning of their career as the 
Covenant nation, called for prompt and 


vigorous punishment. The punishment 
was decreed in five stages, some of which 
were averted, others of which were exe- 
cuted with salutary effect. We will note 
the five blows in order. 

1. National extinction (32:7-14). God 
informed Moses of the people’s sin while 
he was still on Mount Sinai. At the same 
time, he proposed to destroy the nation, 
which had proved itself unworthy of the 
Covenant privileges and to make a new 
start with the descendants of Moses. 
Moses promptly besought the Lord to for- 
give his erring people, pleading among 
other things the Covenant promises which 
he had made to Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob. God heeded the fervent prayer 
of his servant and determined to give the 
nation another trial. 

2. The water of bitterness (32:15-20). 
After Moses had successfully interceded 
for the people he began to descend the 
mountain. His anger arose as he neared 
the camp, and, when he saw the calf and 
the dancing of the people, he dashed the 
two Tables of Stone on the ground, in- 
dicating thus the destruction of the Cov- 
enant occasioned by the people’s sin. He 
then proceeded to destroy the Golden 
Calf, and to make the people drink the 
powder. Moses’ force of character is re- 
vealed in this incident, and what Aaron 
might have done is plainly illustrated. 

3. Destruction of the rebels (32:21- 
29). The Bible account is not altogether 
clear, yet it is plain from the expression 
used in verse 25 that the wanton and 
immoral orgy which accompanied so 
much of the idolatrous worship of that 
time, and which had been made a part 
of the worship of the calf, continued in 
spite of Moses’ presence. It developed 
finally into open revolt against Moses 
and against the Lord, whom he professed 
to represent. The situation grew so se- 
rious that Moses felt compelled to rally 
his own tribe, the Levites, to his defense, 
together with all who stood for God and 
his laws. Three thousand men were slain 
before the issue was decided in his favor. 


4. Infliction of a plague (32:30-35). 
Moses was greatly distressed by the turn 
of events. He foresaw that further pun- 
ishment was bound to occur. So once 
more he sought the Lord in agonizing 
prayer. “He confesses the people’s sin, 
pleads for their forgiveness, and, if God 
is not willing to forgive, that he may 
perish with them. The character of Moses 
shines out very brightly throughout. In- 
tensely in earnest, utterly unselfish, loyal 
to his God, striving to save the people 
committed to his care from the gross idol- 
atry of their Canaanite and Arabian 
neighbors, into which they were in danger 
of falling, with all its moral uncleanness 
and degradation, he is the ideal states- 
man as well as prophet, a true man of 
God.” God hearkened to his intercession 
in part; nevertheless we read that he 
smote the people because they made the 
calf. Probably the reference here is to 
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a great plague which the people regarded 
as a divine stroke sent because of their 
sin. 

5. Withdrawal of God's presence (33: 
1-6). The final punishment announced 
by God as the result of the people’s sin 
was the withdrawal of his presence from 
their midst. He promised to send his 
angel (i.e., messenger) to guide the peo- 
ple into the Promised Land, but he him- 
self could not dwell in the midst of a 
stiff-necked people. The people felt that 
they were deserted. 
no longer conscious of 


Moses himself 
the divine 
ence or of divine support. To him this 
intolerable situation, and the 
announcement of God’s decision brings 
us to the heart of the passage. 


Was 


pres- 


was an 


lll. The People’s Restoration 
33:7—34:28 

Moses in previous days had taken a 
tent and pitched it some distance away 
from the camp. This tent was called the 
lent of Meeting, because there Moses 
and the people met with God in prayer. 
The tent was available for all of those 
who wished to go apart and commune 
with God, but it was recognized by all 
that when Moses prayed he met with 
God in an unusual degree. Not only did 
he talk with God, but God talked with 
him. The record brings home to us the 
intimacy of that communion by saying, 
God spake to Moses face to face, as a 
man speaks to his friend. 

When God threatened to withdraw his 
presence from the people, Moses reported 
at once to this place of prayer. There 
he poured out his heart before God. He 
offered two petitions: (1) Show me thy 
ways that I may know thee; (2) Con- 
sider that this nation is thy people (33: 
13). 

God answered the second petition first. 
He said, my presence will go with you 
and I will give you rest (33:14). In 
token of that fact, he later republished 
the Ten Commandments (34:1) and re- 
newed the Covenant which the people 
had destroyed by their sin (34:10, 27- 


28). Once more the people rejoiced in 
their assurance of the divine favor. Once 
more Moses felt that God dwelt in the 
midst of his people. 


God then answered Moses’ first peti- 


tion. He had prayed that God would 
show him his ways (33:13), and his 
glory (33:18). God replied that he 


would make all of his goodness pass be- 
fore Moses, that Moses could not see his 
face, but that he would show him his back 
(33:20, 23). As Dr. McLauchlin re- 
marks: 

“The full glory of the face of God is 
ever beyond the reach of human under- 
standing. So Zophar declared in the drama 
of Job (11:7-9; ef. John 14:8). Moses 
may not see God’s face, he may see and 
know, as men saw that glory in the In- 
carnation of our Lord. He will be as one 
of whose passing by he has a glimpse, but 
whose face is not revealed. One can hardly 
imagine a more explicit declaration, in 
parable form, of the incompleteness and 
limitations of human knowledge, even of 
the knowledge of truly inspired men.” 

One is forced to use weak and inade- 
quate language in describing the vision 
of God that follows. We recognize that 
many of the terms used are symbolic and 
that we cannot enter fully into the ex- 
perience of Moses that is here described. 
But this much we can say. One of the 
greatest experiences in the life of Moses, 
if not the greatest of them all, took place 
when Moses, in the cleft of a great rock 
somewhere in the Holy Mount, saw a 
vision of God. He saw God here as he 
had never seen him before, as no man 
had ever seen him. He did not see God 
in all his glory, that is impossible. He 
saw “God's back,” that is, not the full 
person of God, but some reflex image of 
his glory, some radiance left by it, some 
approach to that beatific vision which is 
the summation of our desires. Not only 
did he catch a vision of the glory of God, 
but he also caught a clearer understand- 
ing of the moral character of God (34: 
6-7). It is an invaluable picture, of 
which we continue to catch reflections 
through the pages of Scripture, and which 
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is particularly valuable at this time. He 
shows himself to Muses as a God who 
hates sin and will punish transgression; 
but also as a God who is merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger and abundant in 
loving-kindness and truth. 

The passage as a whole makes it clear 
that God’s laws, summarized in the Ten 
Commandments are principles for living, 
We break them, as individuals and as a 
nation, at our peril—and yet God is 
ready—always—to forgive. 


IV. The Kingdom of Heaven 

When Jesus gave his Sermon on the 
Mount the Ten Commandments had come 
to be applied to the total life of the 
Chosen People in elaborate detail. Scribes 
recognized, for example, thirty-nine types 
of labor forbidden in the fourth com- 
mandment, and each of these included an 
almost endless number of petty prohibi- 
tions. A man who observed this mass of 
regulations was regarded as a deeply re- 
ligious man, But these regulations app- 
lied mostly to external conduct, and one 
who tithed his mint and anise and cum- 
min could easily overlook his lack of 
justice, mercy and faith (Mt. 23:23); 
could become blind to his sin and bask 
in self-righteousness (Luke 18:9-14). 

When Jesus came, ignoring a mass of 
religious conventions which lacked moral 
content, he was accused of being a reli- 
gious iconoclast. Jesus replied, that he 
came not to destroy but to fulfill, to fill 
full, that is, to give the incomplete teach- 
ing and the imperfect ideals of the Law 
and the Prophets their complete and per- 
fect teaching. No portion of the Law, he 
went on to indicate, would pass away un- 
til it had served its purpose. Whoever 
minimizes, therefore, one of the least of 
these commandments fails in his service 
to God. For, Jesus continues, unless your 
righteousness exceeds that of the most 
scrupulous observers of the law, as it is 
now taught, you will not enter the king- 
dom of heaven, i.e., that realm where 
God’s will is done, and God’s blessing 
is truly enjoyed. 

What did Jesus mean? What is this 
righteousness which is required of those 
who wish to become citizens of the king- 
dom of heaven? This question we will 
explore further in the weeks which are 
to come. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divt- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


John Knox Press (Presbyterian, U.S.) 
has announced these publications for 
April-June: 

And God Wants People, Mary Lou Lacy, 
Apr. 2. 

" Faith for You, R. C. Chalmers, Apr. 2. 

Surveying the Pentateuch and Teaching 
the Pentateuch, Joseph M. Gettys, Apr. 2. 

God Loves Like That, J. Randolph Tay- 
lor. May 21, on the life and theology of 
James Denney. 

The Story of the Church’s Song, Millar 
Patrick, revised by James R. Sydnor as 
American editor, May 28. 

Beyond Fundamentalism, Daniel B. Ste- 
vick, May 28. 

Pulpit and Table, Howard G. Hageman, 
a study of Reformed worship, May 28. 

Reformation Studies, Franklin H. Lit- 
tell. editor: a tribute to Roland H. Bain- 
ton. retiring as professor of church his- 
tory at Yale Divinity School, with a 
biographical memoir by Georgia Harkness 
and essays by 16 prominent churchmen 
who took doctoral studies under Dr. 
Jainton. 


THE PRECARIOUS VISION. By Peter L. 
Berger. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 
238 pp. $3.95. 

The sub-title, ““A Sociologist Looks at 
Social Fictions and Christian Faith,” 
tells us a great deal about this book. The 
author clearly illustrates the way in which 
we act out roles in society which call for 
us to take positions and make decisions 
in conflict with the Christian faith. 

But Mr. Berger is a theologian as well 
as a sociologist and, as a theologian, he 
proclaims that each person stands before 
God “unmasked’”’—as subject to God’s 
judgment and in need of God’s grace. 
A Christian is one who has had an en- 
counter with Jesus Christ by which he 
has been made free to stand forth as a 
human being. 

In an effort to bring us to face reality 
in the light of our Christian faith, he 
challenges many ideas which have long 
been accepted in society and the church. 
The reader will go through some uncom- 
fortable but profitable moments in the 
unmasking! 





C. Morton Hanna. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 

THE REBIRTH OF MINISTRY. By James 
D. Smart. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
192 pp., $3.50. 

For fifty years scarcely a book was 
written in America on the doctrine of the 
ministry. In the last four years good books 
have been written on the subject by Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, et al., G. W. Bromiley, and, 
imported from England, Daniel Jenkins. 
Now a Presbyterian writes a serious vol- 
ume on this extremely important topic. 
Dr. Smart’s book has a good Biblical 
background. Our ministry is that of 
Jesus Christ. All Christians partake of 
that ministry, though of course a special 
ministry is also necessary. Jesus Christ 
is prophet, priest, and king, and we are 
his ministers only when we share with 
him his prophetic, priestly, and kingly 
functions. There are good chapters on 
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the ministry of the Word, the teaching 
ministry, the minister as pastor, as the- 
ologian, as evangelist. The essential unity 
of the ministry underlies ail discussion 
about its various functions. ‘We are 
servants of the Word before we are serv- 
ants of our congregations, and we can 
serve our people effectively only when we 
have given our hearts and minds de- 
votedly to the study ‘in Scriptures, the- 
ology, history, and life, of that Word 
which is the bread of life” (p. 143). The 
author gives adequate place to the min- 
istry of the laity, which he handles in- 
telligently, rather than sentimentally. The 
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author is an able writer, and this is a 
first class book which deserves wide read- 
ing. 

Harry G. GOODYKOONTZ. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dialogue and Destiny. Albert E. Day. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $3.50. 

Gnosticism, Robert M. Grant. 
& Bros., New York. $5. 

To Be a Man. Robert W. Spike. 
ciation Press, New York. $2.75. 

The Douglass Sunday School Lessons. 
Earl L. Douglass. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $3.25. 
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What mother, anywhere, does 
not mentally sift and resift the 


question of what the future will mean for her children? Will 
they grow into capable men and women who lift and mend and 
create and thus make the world less crass and deceitful? Will 
they find God’s sacred calling for their energies and talents? 


The church, too, broods over its young. It, too, longs to see 


them fulfill all their wonderful promise. Among other things, 


it maintains Christian colleges where many prepare themselves 


for the world of work. 


The annual churchwide emphasis for 1962 will be “Christian 


Vocation.” You will want to encourage your congregation to 


participate fully in the plans and programs focusing on this 


vital theme. 


*“But Mary kept all these things, pondering them in her heart.” 
Luke 2:19 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Ben F. Ferguson from Pageland, S.C., 
to the Antioch church, Rt. 1, Red Springs, 
N.C., Jan. 1. 

Robert T. Crumpton from Ocean 
Springs, Miss., to 708 Turner St., Waynes- 
boro, Miss. 

A. Leslie Thompson from Charlotte, 
N.C., to 607 Union St., Brunswick, Ga., 
Jan. 1. 

Earle D. Roberts from Campinas, to 
Rua Arduino Bolivar, 287, Belo Hori- 
zonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

Henry E. Hansen from York, S.C., to 
6520 S. W. 27th St., Hollywood, Fla. 

Samuel .R. Hope, Roanoke, Va., will be- 
come pastor of the Forest Hills church, 
Righ Point, N.C., Jan. 1. 

Edward Watson from Newman, Ga., to 
1985 Cascade Rd., S. W., Atlanta 11, Ga. 

H. M. Bailey from Eureka, Texas, to 
1702 W. Second Ave., Corsicana, Texas. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

David S. Lodge from Campinas, to 
Caixa Postal 560, Brasilia, D. F., Brazil. 

Frank S. Hamilton, Jr., from South 
Pasadena, Calif., to 110 Magnolia Ave., 
Larkspur, Calif., Jan. 1. 

Harry Sarles, Abilene, Texas, pastor, 
will become National Missions field rep- 
resentative in charge of program and per- 
sonnel for the Synod of Texas, Jan. 1. 
Address Box 901, Denton, Texas. 

Lloyd S. Hindman who has had an as- 
signment ministering to the armed forces, 
a Korea, has been called to the St. 
Aftidrew church, Denton, Texas. 

John S. Hazelton from Highland Park, 
Mich., to 716 E. Golden Gate, Detroit 3, 
Mich. 

James P. Lytle from Monmouth, II1., to 
“Flowerwood,” 5867 30th Lane, N., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

F. William Clemenson from Pierceton, 
Ind., to Box 276, Hanover, Ind. 

Ellwood H. Crick, Polk, Pa., has been 
called to the Pine Run church, Rt. 1, 
Apollo, Pa. 

Arthur R. Day, Jr., Claysville, Pa., has 
been called to the West Newton, Pa., 
church. 

Harold F. Jensen from Oswego, Kan., 
to 415 S. 8th St., Osage City, Kan., Jan. 1. 

Theodore H. Smith, Jr., from French- 
town, N.J., to 102 Camino Santiago, Santa 
Fe, N.M. 

J. C. Fulton is retiring as pastor of the 
Hartstown, Pa., church Dec. 31, trans- 
ferring to the Presbytery of Beaver-But- 
ler. 

John V. Edwards, Washington, D.C., 
will become pastor of the Sarah Hearn 
church, Erie, Pa., Jan. 14. 


BARTH SCHEDULED 
Karl Barth, world-famous theologian, 
will make his first visit to this country 











TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts, coeducational univer- 
sity offering quality instruction in 
26 academic areas, graduate and un- 
dergraduate. Completely accredited 
Sponsored by Texas Presbyterians, 
this private Christian university 
with a faculty of over 100 scholars 
has built an exciting new 107-acre 
skyline campus in the Alamo City. 
More than 60 per cent doctorate 
degrees. Student-faculty ratio 16:1. 
CEEB scores required 


James Woodin Laurie, President 
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next April, delivering April 23-27 lectures 
at the University of Chicago Divinity 
School where his son, Markus, is a pro- 
fessor. He is also expected to deliver 
lectures in connection with Princeton 
Seminary’s 150th anniversary. 


STATISTICIANS 

Otto K. Finkbeiner, manager of the de- 
partment of administration of the UPUSA 
Office of the General Assembly, Philadel- 
phia, has been named president of the 
Association of Statisticians of American 
Religious Bodies. 


DEATHS 

William Hiram Foulkes, 84, moderator 
of the Presbyterian, USA, General Assem- 
bly of 1937, died Dec. 8 in Smithtown, 
Long Island, N.Y. He retired in 1941 as 
pastor of Old First church, Newark, N.J. 
Earlier pastorates were Rutgers, New 
York City, and Old Stone, Cleveland, Ohio. 
He wag general secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Ministerial Relief and 
Sustentation for five years and for six 
years general secretary of the New Era 
Movement. He was the author of a num- 
ber of books. 

Charles Stunkard, 88, died Nov. 13, in 
Hickory, Pa., where he was pastor 1909- 
25. He was serving the Fredonia, Pa., 
church when he retired in 1955. 

Mrs. Arthur F. Brett, wife of the pastor 
of the East Greene church, Erie, Pa., died 
Nov. 16. 


$50,000 GIFT IS 
MADE TO MONTREAT 


A cash gift of $50,000 has been madg 


to the Mountain Retreat Association, 
Presbyterian, U.S., conference center af 
Montreat, N.C. 


Miss Mable A. Dresser of New Or. 


leans, La., made the bequest, according 
to a recent announcement. 


The Montreat trustees, it is thought, 
will apply the gift to the development 
program soon to get underway. 


Charlotte Openings 


Two leading Charlotte, N.C., depart. 
ment stores have opened their facilities 


to Negro diners as a result of anti-segree 
gation picketing by Johnson C. Smith 


University students and the work of the 
Mayor’s Community Relations Committee 
(OuTLooK, Aug. 7). 

Latest openings were at Belk Brothers? 
basement cafeteria and the Tulip Terrace 
restaurant of J. B. Ivey and Co. 


year Belk’s mezzanine lunch counter and 


Ivey’s basement coffee shop were desegre 


gated along with five other downtown 


(chain store) lunch counters. 





KING 
COLLEGE 


nessee. 


Founded 1867 


Room, board 

women. Scholarships. 
For catalog and illustrated brochure, write: 

R. T. L. LISTON, PRES., BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 


A Presbyterian College of the Liberal Arts 
Coeducational oe 
B.A, degrees. Engineering program with 


Fully Accredited 


University of Ten- 
and tuition $1,247 for men, $1,297 for 
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Outlook 


These will welcome ideas, news 
and interpretations from this vi- 
tally important weekly: 


C1 Elders [] Teachers of Adult 
classes 
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(0 Organization 
Presidents 
Trustees 
Committee 
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(0 To my friends as listed 
C1 To me for mailing 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
512 E. Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Special Christmas Offer 
For Renewal Gifts: 

One Gift Subscription. . . 

Two Gift Subscriptions . . 


7. * 


$5.00 
$9.00 


Each additional gift 
only $2.50 each. 
For Gifts to New Subscribers: 
$2.50 each. 
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